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Machinery to step up activities of the 
Air Line Pilots Association has been set 
in motion under a new regime voted by 
the Board of Directors. 

In the early morning of July 17, 1951, 
David L. Behncke was notified, in a tele- 
gram signed by F. A. Spencer, Secre- 
tary, that “you have been recalled from 
office of president of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, International, by action of 
the Board of Directors on Tuesday, July 
17, 1951.” 

Behncke was further advised that the 
Board had elected Clarence N. Sayen 
“to fill the vacancy caused by your re- 
tirement.” 


This action was taken by the Board 
following a report on Headquarters’ op- 
erations by a committee of five appointed 
at an emergency meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board in Chicago on June 12-15, 
1951. This committee, which went thor- 
oughly into every phase of Home Office 
activity, was comprised of: 

Grant LeRoux, PAA-Caribbean 

Council 10, Miami. 

Vernon A. Peterson, EAL Council 

51, New York. 

Sterling Camden, EAL Council 51, 

New York. 

Karl Ruppenthal, 

69, San Francisco. 

Dean Barnette, Southwest Council 

111, San Francisco. 

This committee was elected under the 
authority of the following resolution 
adopted by the emergency Board meet- 
ing: 

“Be it resolved that the Executive 
Board shall nominate and elect during 
this session a sub-committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of three members (this 
was amended to read five members) in 
good standing of the Association. Such 
committee shall have full delegated, in- 
dependent Executive Board power and 
authority to survey general operation, 
organization and business affairs of the 
Association. This committee .. . shall 
attempt to keep their interference with 


TWA Council 
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normal business functions to an absolute 
minimum (and) is responsible to the 
Executive Board only and not to any 
other officers of the Association. They 
shall conduct themselves in an unbiased 
manner and all association with Head- 
quarters’ officials and personnel shall be 
for business purposes only. 

“This committee has no power to 
change any policies, procedures, by-laws 
or constitution of ALPA. Its sole pur- 
pose shall be to obtain facts to modern- 
ize ALPA if necessary to make ALPA a 
more effective representing organization. 
These facts are to be gathered and pre- 
sented with recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Board on July 9, 1951.” 

The subcommittee was given the au- 
thority to delay the reconvening of the 
Executive Board, but not later than 
August 1, 1951. 


The meeting of the board was re- . 


cessed, and convened again legally on 
July 11, 1951. After the report of the 
subcommittee had been read a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors was called 
and convened July 16, 1951, at the Del 
Prado hotel in Chicago. The board voted 
on July 17, 5,562 to 269, to recall 
Behncke but to pay him $15,000 a year 





NOTE 


Because of unforeseen 
circumstances it has been 
necessary to incorporate 
the May, June and July is- 
sues of The AIR LINE PILOT 
into this 16-page publica- 
tion. Hereafter this em- 
ployee representative paper 
will be issued regularly at 
the month’s end—30th or 
31st. 











Machinery Set in Motion for Greater 
Membership Participation 


The subcommittee reported that in- 
creased participation of the membership 
was essential in order to build a more 
effective organization. It specifically ree- 
ommended the following program: 

1. An Association paper that is 
well written and of timely interest. 

2. Periodic news letters that are 
concise and informative. 


3. Tape recordings on subjects of 
general or specified interest to the 
councils. 

4. Occasional meetings of all the 
councils that are located in the same 
general area, 

5. Occasional personal appearances 
of officials of the Association at 
council meetings and at regional 
meetings. 

6. Activation of the regional offices 
as elsewhere suggested. 

The subcommittee recommended the 
activation of regional offices in New 








York, Miami, and San Francisco as soon 
as sufficient qualified personnel are 
available. 

Dissatisfaction with the Behncke rule 
reached a climax when, on July 11, 
he discharged Sayen as Executive Vice 
President while the two were attending 
a conference in Washington with the 
National Mediation Board concerning 
unresolved issues in the UAL pilots 
strike, which was in a state of truce. At 
the same time Behncke also discharged 
Larry Cates, ALPA’s Washington repre 
sentative, and Vera Forrester, Sayen's 
secretary. Sayen, Cates and Miss For 
rester were immediately reinstated by 
the Executive Board, with the Board d 
directors subsequently recalling Behncke 
and electing Sayen President. Behncke, 
however, has retained the keys to his 
office at Headquarters, threatening suit 
should anyone make an effort to entet. 

Chronologically, the ALPA-Behncke 
case proceeds as follows: 


July 16—Four pilots at the request of 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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The Cover Pictures 


(TOP) On Friday, June 15, UAL pilots 
began protest picketing at the carrier's 
bases from Coast to Coast. It was hoped 
that a strike against the company might 
be avoided, though intermittent negotia- 
tions had been under way for almost two 
years. Pilots of other lines joined with 
the UAL men in displaying the arm band, 
“Pilots of UAL Try to Avoid Strike.” In 
the protest picket line at Midway Airport 
in Chicago, on one shift, were, left to 
right: Gordon W. Brown, Paul B. Sayre 
and Herman G. Portman, Jr., all of UAL 
Council 12, Chicago; Daniel M. Regan 
and Edor S. Swanson, both of AA Coun- 
cil 39, Chicago, and Robert J. Runser of 
Council 12. 

(BOTTOM) Picketing began in earnest 
on the morning of June 19. The arm bands 
were changed to read, “UAL Pilots on 
Strike.” This picture was taken at Newark 
Airport at 7 a.m. the day of the strike. 
Pictured, left to right. are: J. M. Gilmour, 
NAL; D. F. Case, EAL; Perry Thomas, UAL, 
and, sitting by pouting, is Stewardess Lila 
Aronson of United. 


Greater Membership 
Participation Being 
Sought by ALPA 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 
Behncke sue Ruppenthal, LeRoux, Spen- 
cer, Peterson, Sayen, Camden and Larry 
Shapiro, Los Angeles, for $2,000,000, and 
asked that the Executive Board and 
the Board of Directors be restrained 
from holding any meetings. They fur- 
ther request that all the actions of the 
Subcommittee, the Executive Board, and 
the Board of Directors be declared null 
and void. The case is referred by U. S. 
District Judge Michael L. Igoe to Spe- 
cial Master in Chancery Victor E. La- 


Rue. LaRue threatens receivership. 
July 18—The four pilots withdraw 
from the suit, and Behncke’s attorney 


indicates that 
tion “as it is.” 

July 20—LaRue recommends that the 
court enter an order dismissing the case. 

July 21—Behncke requests leave of 
the Court to reopen the case and con- 
tinue his suit for $2,000,000. 

July 23—Eight directors file suit 
against Behncke, asking an injunction 
restraining him from “acting or attempt- 
ing to act as president.” Judge Igoe does 
not dismiss the $2,000,000 suit. 

July 24—The recalled president seeks 


he will accept the situa- 


POWERFUL TURBOJET 


May-] ULy, 1951 


One of the most power- 
: : ful turbojets now flying 
in the United States is carried aloft on a test flight by a spe- 
cially-rigged B-50 superfortress bomber. The engine is the J-57 
Turbo-Wasp built by Pratt and Whitney Aircraft. The J-57, an 


INVESTIGATION DEMANDED }' 


operations. 


Executive 


this 
Board of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, it was voted to appoint a committee of five to make a survey of Headquarters’ 


meeting of the 


This action eventually precipitated the recall of David L. Behncke as 


president, and the election of Clarence N. Sayen to the post. Serving on the committee 
were Grant LeRoux of PAA-Caribbean Council 10, Miami; Vernon A. Peterson, EAL 
Council 51, New York; Sterling Camden, EAL Council 51, New York; Karl Ruppen- 
thal, TWA Council 69, San Francisco, and Dean Barnette, Southwest Council 111, 


San Francisco. 





to intervene in the $2,000,000 suit, which 
originally had been filed by four of his 
former supporters. 

August 6—Behncke’s attorney attempts 
to have the case withdrawn from the 
consideration of Master in Chancery 
Victor LaRue on the grounds that the 
Master is opinionated. Federal Judge 
Barnes declines to withdraw the case, 
saying that Master LaRue is a man of 
integrity. 

Behncke’s attorney then succeeds in 
delaying the case until August 8th 
on dilatory motions. The case of the 
Board of Directors against Behncke and 
Behncke’s suit against the pilots for 
$2,200,000 are consolidated to be treated 
as a single suit. Behncke is now claim- 
ing an additional $200,000 as personal 
damages. 

August 8—Behncke’s attorney is en- 
gaging in dilatory motions seeking to 
delay the trial of the case on its merits. 
The case is finally set for trial for 
August 20th. 

The 5-man subcommittee of the Ex- 
ecutive Board made a good many other 
recommendations for making the organi- 
zation more efficient. It recommended 
the appointment of a full-time Secre- 


tary-Treasurer who need not be an air 
line pilot. It also recommended the 
establishment of a 3-man interim com- 
mittee charged with the powers and 
responsibilities of the Executive Board 
until the Board of Directors could be 
polled to ratify the recommendations of 
the subcommittee. This recommenda- 
tion was not followed, however, because 
the Executive Board thought the situa- 
tion was too acute. The Executive Board, 
instead, called the Board of Directors 
into session. 

In further changing the official setup, 
the survey group suggested that, instead 
of 17 regional vice presidents, there be 
only five who, with the President, the 
First Vice President, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer, would comprise the Execu- 
tive Committee. The five Regional Vice 
Presidents would serve terms of two 


(Continued on Page 10, Col. 1) 










axial-flow design, is housed in a retractable necelle that is low- 
ered from the plane’s bomb bay for test work. The engine was 
developed for the U. S. Air Force, and is more powerful than 
the Pratt and Whitney J-48, which is in actual production and 
being delivered to the military. 
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A few of the 134 planes grounded during 


GROUNDED the 10-day strike of pilots of United Air 


Lines, June 19 to 29. This picture was taken at Midway Air- 
port, Chicago. The 900 pilots who struck the line were seeking 


ull 





soomeanratde it 


to settle several unresolved issues, including mileage limitation 
and duty hours. They returned to work June 29 under a truce 
agreement suggested by the National Mediation Board. Confer. 
ences then were resumed in Washington. 





UAL Pilots Reactivate Control Center 


Reserve Right to 
Ground DC-6Bs 
Or Strike Carrier 


Though the pilots have “bent over 
backwards” in their efforts to reach an 
amicable agreement in their two years 
of negotiations with United Air Lines, 
management, at this writing, has dis- 
played no inclination to understand the 
problems of the men at the controls. 


Because of management’s “stalling” 
tactics, Control Point 1 has been re- 
activated at Headquarters, with other 
Control Points in Newark, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver and 


Captain William Barger 


Portland, Ore., alerted for immediate 
operation when the signal is given. 


When the pilots of UAL returned to 
the cockpits on June 29 after a 10-day 
truce agreement so that conferences 
with the National Mediation Board might 
be resumed flying of the DC-6B was to 
be one of the unresolved issues to be 
discussed. These conferences were held 
before the Board members themselves 
in Washington. They were recessed at 
the time former President David L. 
Behncke’ discharged Executive Vice 
President Clarence N. Sayen, now Presi- 
dent through a vote of the Board of 
Directors. 


Mediation conferences then were re- 
sumed in Chicago. It was then that the 


STILL HOPE 


UAL Master 
called into 
reached to fly the DC-6Bs. 


Executive Council was 


President Sayen and H. B. Anders, 
Chairman of the UAL MEC, explained 
the 6B decision. They said: 
“Negotiations on the UAL working 
agreement have been delayed due to the 
overmagnified importance of the DC-6B 


issue as compared to the basic issues) 


still in dispute. 


“By flying the DC-6B the UAL pilots} 


Master Executive Council believes the 
pilots will be in a better position to re 
move the present governmental and 
company obstacles confronting the cul- 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 2) 





























AA were among other pilots who joined 


session and the decision) 









SW AMP DEPARTMENT and Headquarters Account- 


ing Department secretaries, Myrtle Danek (left) and Lorraine 
Williams, handle with amazement the thousands of checks that 
swamped the department after the UAL strike assessment checks 
started to arrive. Mail deliveries were heavy. 
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with UAL men in their protest picketing 





Left to right: Paul B. Sayre, Gordon W. Brown and Hermat 
G. Portman Jr., UAL Chicago Council 12; Daniel M. Regat, 
AA Chicago Council 39; Robert J. Runser, UAL Chicago 12 
and Edor S. Swanson, AA Chicago 39. 
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For many years the CAA’s haphazard, 
pointless, and unjust method of enforc- 
ing the CAR has been a Damocle’s 
Sword over the head of every air line 
pilot. Proceedings to suspend or revoke 
pilots’ licenses have been instituted for 
highly technical violations and upon the 
flimsiest evidence. Recent proceedings 


that violations are some- 
times processed as political expedients. 

ALPA’s Legal Department has worked 
strenuously to extricate pilots enmeshed 
proceedings. CAA attorneys 
have found it increasingly difficult to 
suspend or revoke an air line pilot’s 
license where the penalty sought was 
unjustified. Therefore the Administrator 


= has enthusiastically embraced a new 


procedure which threatens the profes- 


© sional future of every pilot. Briefly, this 


is the way it works: 

Title IX, Section 901 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act provides for collection of a 
“Civil Penalty” up to $1000 for every 
alleged violation of the CAR or the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Under this pro- 
vision, the Administrator “requests” the 
pilot to pay as much as $1000 to “com- 
promise” the alleged violation. If he 
refuses, the Administrator merely turns 
the matter over to the U. S. Attorney 
who files a suit against the pilot in the 
Federal District Court. THUS THE PI- 
LOT IS FORCED EITHER TO PAY 
THE FINE OR TO ENGAGE IN A 
LEGAL BATTLE WITH THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. If 
he pays the fine, his record as a pilot 
is besmirched;-if he fights in Court, his 
loss in time and money is staggering. 


“Legal Extortion” 

This variety of legal extortion is ideally 
suited to the Administrator’s purpose. 
He can maintain a high percentage of 
“convictions” merely by delegating the 
work elsewhere. 

It is well established that enforce- 
of the CAR should be remedial 

















































































































} rather than punitive. 


The nature and 


number of cases recently assigned by 


| the Administrator to the U. S. Attorney 


for enforcement shows a clear disregard 
for the proper objectives of the Act. 
For example, a recent case involves a 
pilot who made an approach and land- 
ing at LaGuardia which according to his 
manual was completely proper and legal. 
However, the manual was subsequently 
found to be in error. THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR IS DEMANDING A “COM- 
PROMISE” PAYMENT FROM THE PI- 
LOT DESPITE THE FACT THAT HE 


|} CONDUCTED HIS FLIGHT IN COM- 


PLETE ACCORDANCE WITH HIS OP- 


| ERATIONS MANUAL. The Administra- 


tor is presently threatening the pilot 


si with the entire legal resources of the 
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7 U. S. Government! 


Headquarters hopes in the near fu- 


® ture to take specific steps to end this 


| pointless and unjust policy. Meanwhile 
we recommend that pilots who become 
involved adopt the following precautions 
in the event they are confronted with 
a problem of this type. 


(Continued on Page 10, Col. 2) 
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C vil Penalties --- A New Menace for Pilots 


FATAL 

(TOP) This wreckage of 
the empennage of the United 
Air Lines Mainliner, which 
crashed on Crystal mountain 
near Loveland, Col., on June 
30, gives mute evidence of 
the force of the impact. Fifty 
persons died in the accident, 
including all members of the 
crew, three of whom are pic- 
tured herewith, left to right, 
Carol J. Raymond, steward- 
ess; Captain J. R. Appleby, 
pilot, and Francis May Smith, 
stewardess. The plane was 
making its first flight follow- 
ing the termination of the 
strike of UAL pilots. 

(CENTER) Path of the 
wrecked Mainliner shows the 
mangled and uprooted trees. 
The plane smashed a quarter 
mile path down the moun- 


tain. 

(BOTTOM) Propellers 
from a United Air Lines 
DC-3 which crashed near Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on April 29, 
during a storm. Eleven per- 
sons, including the crew, were 
killed. Crew members were 
Captain E. K. Swallow, Co- 
pilot H. R. Miller, and Stew- 
ardess Beverly Ellis. 

It is to avoid future acci- 
dents and fatal crashes that 
ALPA is continuing its cam- 
paign for an independent Air 
Safety Board. 


UAL Pilots 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 3) 
mination of a desirable working agree- 
ment. 

“By flying the DC-6B at this time, the 
pilots of UAL believe that bargaining 
on the remaining issues in dispute in 
their basic agreement will be advanta- 
geously effected. 

“This action is taken without prejudice 
to the rights of the pilots of UAL to 
ground the DC-6B again at any time or 
to reinstate full strike action.” 

The prime objectives of negotiations 
was to sign a good contract and not 
ground airplanes. Keeping the B on 
the ground for the time being had ceased 
to be profitable for the pilots of United fe . ' 
Air Lines. The Negotiating Committee gman 6 ee=np Mate = > 
should be able to determine within a ; ' 
short time whether the company is sin- 
cerely desirous to bargain on the un- 
settled issues. 


Southern Service > 
To West Reopened 


On July 13, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board rescinded its approval of the in- 
terchange agreement between Braniff, 
Continental and American, and reopened 
the proceedings for a period of 60 days 
to permit Continental and American to 
enter into the file with the Board for 
approval an interchange agreement pro- 
viding for through service between 
points on the Houston-El Paso section 
of segment 2 of Continental’s route 29, 
and points on American’s route 4 west 
of El Paso, the interchange to take 
place at El Paso. 
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PAINTER AT HEART 


Just what do pilots do when not at the controls of 
their planes? It’s for sure that these alert men are 


not in the habit of loafing. Many seek some wholesome channel of relaxation—a 


hobby. 


which he has sold to leading magazines. 


First Officer Frank Sawin of Continental, paints Western scenes, many of 





Pilots Share Anniversary With 
Air Transportation Industry 


This year is being observed as the 
Silver Anniversary of commercial fly- 
ing. Progress through these years of air 
transportation in the United States has 
been phenomenal. These two and a half 
decades represent a spectacular period of 
American ingenuity. 

Closely woven into this pattern 
of unprecedented advancement have 
been the pilots. 

Veteran pilots may reminisce that they 
were flying passengers as early as 1918, 
or prior to that in their barnstorming 
days, but it was not until Congress 
passed the Air Commerce Act in 1926— 
25 years ago—that commercial aviation 
became an established transportation 
service. 


Practical use of the “crate’’ after its 





HELPER Vicky, mascot of a USAF 


aircraft maintenance 
squadron in Japan, offers little help but 
he’s a lot of company for Sgt. Charles 
Adens of Wichita, Kan., as he works on 
an F-80 Shooting Star engine. 
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first flight at Kitty Hawk in 1903, was 
in 1910, when a plane flew a cargo of 
silk from Columbus to Dayton, O. A 
year later, also as an experimental proj- 
ect, mail was flown from Mineola, Long 
Island, N. Y. Engineers were proceed- 
ing cautiously in that era. Piloting then 
seemed to require a fifth sense for, out- 
side of the basic principles of flight, a 
comparatively few knew the technicali- 
ties. To be a pilot required “daring,” 
and, as you often hear, “you made a 
living by risking your life.” 

After the first cargo shipment was 
made in 1910, little headway was made 
until 1918 in convincing federal officials 
and the public that flying was prac- 
ticable. In 1918, regular passenger and 
air mail services became a reality, al- 
though it did not become actually a 
commercial undertaking until 1926. The 
first passenger route, according to avail- 
able data (sources of statistics all vary), 
was between St. Petersburg and Tampa, 
Fla., and the first regularly licensed air 
mail route was between New York and 
Washington, D. C. (May 15, 1918). 

Though passenger service, in those 
formative years, was given by independ- 
ent operators, the Post Office Depart- 
ment maintained the air mail structure 
until September 1927 when it transferred 
the job to private enterprises. 


After the practicability of air mail was 
proved by the New York to Washington 
flights, a route was opened in 1919 be- 
tween Chicago and Cleveland and in 1920 
between Chicago and San Francisco. 


With this fast mail delivery feasible 
the government, in 1921, experimentes 
with round-the-clock flights, using bop. 
fires to guide the pilots to their dest. 
nations. After a testing period, day ang 
night flights were started in July, 1924 
with a route scheduled between Chicago 
and Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Congress took little cognizance of flight 
possibilities until 1925, when it passeg 
the Air Mail Act, and in 1926, when the 
Air Commerce Act was written into the 
books. The latter gave the Department 
of Commerce the direction of flight fa. 
cilities and service. 


In the years since the “crate” first 
took off on sustained flight, the 
pilots had worked shoulder to shoul- 
der with the engineers in developing 
the master craft of today—the tur- 
bo-prop, the jets, the stratocruisers, 
and between 500 and 750 panel in- 
struments, switches, and controls in 
the planes of today. 


Six companies active in the early days 
were: United Air Lines, Inc. (1925-1926): 
Western Air Lines, Inc. (1925-1926): 
Trans World Air Lines (1926); Pan 
American World Airways (1927); North-§ 
west Airlines (1926), and American Air- 
lines (1926). 


The pilot has been part and parcel 
of flying since its inception. They have 
made vital contributions to the develop- 
ment of speedier and larger craft which 
have a greater cargo potential. 


Though the quarter of a century of 
commercial aviation has been marked by 
many mergers and corporate upheavals, 
there has always remained at the helm, 
despite vicissitudes, the air line pilot. 





This nylon net is the 
CRASH NET U. S. Air Force’s lat- 
est development in safety harness de 
signed to protect airmen from crash im 
pacts and takeoff and landing jolts. Ii 
will withstand a crash force of approx 
mately 8,000 pounds. 
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IN CANADA 


Sod 
: 


Survey group in Toronto, Canada, after an 
hour and a half flight in a C102 Jetliner. 
Left to right are: Guest Hake, Jetliner Project Engineer of 
Avro Canada; William E. Lawrence, Director of Product Design, 
American Airlines; Don Rogers, Chief Test Pilot, Avro Can- 


ada, and Captain William W. Moss, PAA, representing ALPA. 


One of the purposes of the European tour of the CAA Proto- 
type Aircraft group was to make a technical evaluation of the 
foreign civil transport development. 








European survey group at DeHaviland 
Aircraft plant at Hatfield, England. Left 
Frank Lloyd, DeHaviland; Otto Kirchner, Director, 
Operations Engineering, American Airlines; Ken Gordon, Chief 


IN ENGLAND 


to right: 


Sales Engineer, Boeing; Dan Robinson, Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion; Captain Bill Moss, PAA, representing ALPA; Ray Small, 
Project Engineer, General Electric; Harold Hoekstra, Chair- 
man of Group, CAA; Col. Ted Enter, USAF; DeHaviland’s St. 
Barbe, and Eric Wilson, Ministry of Supply. 























Foreign Jet-Powered Transport Developments 


(Editor’s Note: This article relates an air line pilot’s views 
on the jet transports he flew and inspected as a member of 
the European survey group of the Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee on June 8-27, 1951. The air line pilot member of 
this group is Captain William W. Moss Jr., PAA Transatlantic 
Council 36, who has had 12 years with the carrier and four 
years with the Navy.) 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. MOSS JR. 
The two principal objectives of the European tour of June 9 
to 27 of the CAA Prototype Aircraft group were defined as: 
1. Make an over-all technical evaluation of foreign civil 


transport development and, 


2. Discuss tentative prototype specifications of advanced civil 


aircraft with representative European countries. 
However, this report is confined mostly to the first objec- 
tive, since it was felt that my qualifications were more fitted 
to that aspect and that the second objective would be better 
covered by other members of the group. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


VICKERS—The Viscount 700 is a well designed, good han- 
dling aircraft representing a moderate advance over present 
reciprocating types. It should be a capable aircraft over routes 
distances up to 400 n. miles with full payload of 12,740#, 
increasing to 1400 n. miles with 5,300# payload, with reserves 
for an alternate 200 n. mile distant, plus one hour holding 
at 5000’ on two engines. 

1. Interesting Features: 


a) Patented (Vickers) oval design of large cabin windows. 
It is claimed that this design is strongest possible for 
pressurized windows. 

b) Outward opening cabin door with dogs designed so it 
cannot be opened when pressurized, thus eliminating 
“pressure locks” and other such gadgets. 

c) Use of double pane windows, each stressed for differ- 
ential of 6.5psi x 5. 

d) Every window an emergency exit. 

€) Use of landing gear oleo relay operated flight low pitch 
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stop, the withdrawal of which on landing permits props 
to go to 3° pitch, shortening landing roll approximately 
200 yards. 

Reverse torque switch which automatically makes prop 
go to high pitch in event of engine failure. 

Mechanical linkage of propeller and fuel valve rather 
than electronic or electromagnetic control. This makes 
for reliability but note that this is centrifugal type 
engine. 

Automatic flap extension from 45° to 55° when throttles 
pulled back and vice versa in case of go-around. 

i) Wing loading 54#/sq.ft. 

2. Flight: 

Controls and stability excellent in high speed flight, stalls, 
ILS approach configuration and landing configuration. No 
difficulty maintaining directional control. without use of brakes 
in 10KT 90° cross wind landing. 

Following performance was observed: 

Apprx. t.o.g.w. 43,000# 

Apprx. landing g.w. 40,000# 

Climb to 20,500 PA - 17 mins. 
Cruise: 

@ 20,500 P.A. - 15° OAT (21,400’ D.A.) @ 
rpm 185K IAS. 
Stall: 

ILS approach configuration, 35° flap, gear down, power set 
for 500 fpm descent - 70 KTS IAS with little or no stall warn- 
ing. Same configuration but power off - 75 KTS with 2 to 4 
KTS warning. No roll apparent in either case. 

Feathered #1 and then relighted. 


(Continued on Page 9, Col. 1) 
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In the accompanying article Captain William 
APOLLO W. Moss Jr., PAA, representing ALPA, gives a 
comparison between the Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo and the 
Viscount. 
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FIRST ACE The first jet ace in his- 


tory is Captain James 
Jabara, who recently shot down his sixth 
Russian-built MIG-15 in a dogfight in 
Korea. 





Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











* “EFFECT OF OXYGEN-DEFICIENT 
ATMOSPHERES” 


Persons may be subjected to the ef- 
fects of atmospheres deficient in oxygen 
either by breathing gaseous mixtures 
that at normal pressure contain less 
than 20.93 per cent by volume of oxygen, 
or by breathing air at reduced pressure, 
as at high altitudes, where the partial 
pressure of oxygen is reduced, although 
the oxygen concentration, on a percent- 
age basis, is normal. 

Discussion in this section is confined 
to the first case: that is, the effects of 
atmospheres containing diminished per- 
centages of oxygen at ordinary baro- 
metric pressures. Such atmospheres may 
be encountered in confined spaces, such 
as mines, wells, and holds of ships, where 
the oxygen content of the atmosphere 
may be reduced by chemical reaction 
with some substance present, by sorp- 
tion, as on coal surfaces, or by displace- 
ment and dilution by other gases, such 


i 
i 
; 





CAPTURED 
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This Russian-built ground support and re- 
connaissance plane, captured at Kimpo air- 
field near Seoul, is undergoing flight evaluation tests at the 
Wright-Patterson AFB in Dayton, O. Because of its heavy 
armor it has been dubbed the “Flying Tank.” 


as methane or nitrogen, that may occur 
or emanate in the space. 


Although some individual variations 
apparently exist in response to a given 
reduction of oxygen in the breathed 
atmosphere, the symptoms may be gen- 
eralized without loss of emphasis. The 
first signs of anoxia (want of oxygen) 
are increased rate and depth of breath- 
ing and increased pulse rate. Progres- 
sive symptoms with decreasing concen- 
trations of oxygen are increased respi- 
ration, impairment of judgment, emo- 
tional instability, irregular respiration, 
nausea, loss of ability to move, uncon- 
sciousness, and death. 


Such symptoms occur in sequence if 
a man is subjected rather slowly to pro- 
gressively decreasing concentrations of 
oxygen. In some instances, men exposed 
accidentally to oxygen-deficient atmos- 
phere have fallen and remained inert, 
unable to move, but semiconscious and, 
although realizing that death was im- 
minent, not greatly concerned by their 
plight. 


In other situations where men sud- 
denly have entered atmospheres contain- 
ing little or no oxygen there are no 
warning symptoms, and loss of con- 
sciousness is immediate. Such men, if 
rescued and revived, have no recollec- 
tion of the incident, their last recorded 
thought being of their actions while in 
a normal state. 


The immediate effects of exposure to 
atmospheres deficient in oxygen may 
differ somewhat with the individual and 
will depend on the degree of physical 
activity and also on the rate at which 
the oxygen content of the atmosphere is 
diminished. The following data, based on 
the observations of several investigators, 
are representative of the effects of 
breathing atmospheres of less than nor- 
mal oxygen content: 


Oxygen con- 








centration, 
per cent by 
volume (at 
atmospheric 
pressure) Observed effects upon man 
17 Rate and depth of respiration in- 
creased slightly. 
16 to 12 Volume of breathing increased, 
and pulse rate accelerated. 
15 Dizziness, rapid heartbeat, head- 
ache. 
15 With moderate exercise, slight 


shortness of breath and slightly 
more than normal _ respiration. 
Some persons may become dizzy 
and suffer from headache. 


GREYHOUNDS 


aboard Pan American 
hundred of the racing dogs are carried in a Clipper. The 
speedsters travel minus the usual shipping crates. 





International Group 
Has Its Ideas on 
Seating Security 


Strengthening of aircraft seats by a 
factor of 50 per cent to withstand an 
acceleration nine times the acceleration 
of gravity has been recommended by the 
Airworthiness Division of the Interna. 
tional Civil Aviation Organization to im. 
prove passenger protection in case of 
forced landings under difficult circum. 
stances. Present standards call for a 
minimum of six times the acceleration 
of gravity. 





Three methods of approach were sug- 
gested to minimize crash injuries and 
fatalities. They are: 

1. Reversing the seats so that the oe 
cupants face the rear of the plane. 

2. Using forward facing seats with 
adequate spacing between the seats, or 
suitable design, to avoid injury by con- 
tact of the passenger with the seat 
ahead. 

3. Using 
harness. 

The Division made its recommenda- 
tion at a meeting in Montreal. 


Suitably designed shoulder 





12 Under gradual reduction of oxygen 
content, respiration becomes per- 
ceptibly deeper. 

10 Symptoms of _ dizziness, rapid 
heartbeat, and headache become 


more severe. 

10 Respiration becomes deeper and 
lips bluish. 

10 Respirations are distinctly deeper 


and more frequent, even at rest. 
Lips have appearance of cyano- 
sis. Most persons become dizzy 
and suffer from headache after 
prolonged exposure and may be- 
come unconscious with moderate 
exercise. 

Nausea and vomiting; inability to 
move and loss of consciousness. 

9 Unconsciousness. 

8 Face assumes a leaden color, al- 
though distress is not great. 

8 Face becomes leaden color, sevet- 
ity of all symptoms increases; 
moderate exercise may caust 
sudden collapse and unconscious 
ness, 

7 Life endangered. 

7 Unconsciousness. 

Less than 6 Respiration convulsive, 
by death. 

Marked panting; clouding @ 
senses; loss of power of limbs;= 
probably would end sooner o 
later in death. Sudden efforts 
may lead to loss of conscious 
ness. 

3.5 Under some conditions men have} 
remained conscious. 

Loss of consciousness without 
warning in 40 to 50 seconds. 


(Reprinted from Bureau of Mines In- 
formation Circular 7575) 
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Six hundred greyhounds have beet 
shipped from Miami to Havana, Cuba, 
World Airways cargo Clippers. Ont 
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VARIABLE SWEEPBACK 


The Bell X-5 is said to 
be the first aircraft fea- 
turing wings whose degree of sweepback can be varied in flight. 
At left the wings are in a forward position, considered best for 





the takeoff, climb and landing, while at higher altitudes greater 
speed is possible by increasing the 
shown in picture at right. The X-5 is now at Edwards Air Force 
Base, Muroc, Cal., where it will fly for transonic data. 





degree of sweepback as 





Technically 
Speaking 


(Continued form Page 7, Col. 2) 

From the table herewith, it should be 
apparent that the Viscount should be 
the less expensive aircraft per ton mile 
to operate, having a higher cruising 
speed and a higher payload. 

One point of note is the high per- 
centage of maximum continuous rpm 
necessary for cruising at 25,000’. In the 


service trials. However, it is freely ad- 
mitted by both DH and BOAC that the 
present version is not a “North Atlantic” 
airplane but the Avon powered Comet 


is claimed to be a “North Atlantic” trans- . 


port. However, it will still not be a non- 
stop London-New York plane, Mr. Sharp 
of DH estimating that such a jet air- 
plane would be half again as heavy as 
the Comet. 

I got the impression that both DH 
and BOAC are eliminating the possibility 
of a forced low altitude operation from 





COMPARISON OF VISCOUNT 700 AND APOLLO 


Gross weight 

Seating 

Total takeoff SHP 

Power Loading : 
CAR takeoff distance, S.L., 15°C........ 
Landing distance 

Rate of climb to 25,000’ 

3 eng. rate of climb, S.L. 

2 eng. rate of climb, S.L. : _ 
Cruising speed @ 25,000’............. : 
Speed @ 25,000’ @ max. cont. power.. 
Still air range. this 
Max. diff. cabin pressure 
Miles/lbs. 25,000’ cruise 


Landing Speed 
Maximum payload 


VISCOUNT APOLLO 
52,500 # 45,000 # 
40-48 pax 26-31 pax. 
5600 5080 
0.4 Ibs/shp 8.7 lbs/shp 
4650 -- 
3000’ 3810’ 
625 fpm 1130 fpm (apprx) 
900 fpm 1350 fpm 
340 fpm = 
310 mph 276 mph 
316-345 mph 310 mph 
1900 miles 1350 miles 
6.5 psi 5.5 psi 
153 @ 50,0004 AY 
17 @ 40,000# 
99 mph @ 50,000# 88 mph @ 39,500# 
12,7404 10,000 # 





case of the Viscount, maximum miles per 
pound is realized at approximately 13,500 
rpm at 50,000# decreasing to 12,800 at 
40,000#. Respectively, these are 98% 
and 93% of the maximum continuous 
rpm of 13,800. However, the powers de- 
veloped are only 585% and 49% of 
maximum continuous S.L. power of 1200 
SHP. 


DE HAVILAND 


Much has been published concerning 
the Comet, and the inspection was super- 
ficial, so only general impressions will 
be given here. 


The Comet is, of course, the first pro- 
duction jet transport, BOAC now flying 
one extensively in non-revenue air line 
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their over-ocean reserve calculations, 
placing it in the category of “as remote 
as and as serious as a wing dropping 
off.” Since the Comet has a single 
stressed window as opposed to the double 
stressed window of the Viscount, in spite 
of the Comet’s higher differential pres- 
sure and operating altitude, I feel that 
this is a mistake. That this feeling is 
not entirely wrong is borne out by the 
fact that BOAC has made it operating 
doctrine for one pilot to have on and 
be using his oxygen mask at all times 
at altitude. 


In regard to the crew complement 
necessary for the Comet, I think the 
following D.H. statement is illuminating, 
“The more we fly the Comet, we come 


more to the conclusion that a flight engi- 
neer (or at least a flight mechanic) will 
be necessary, at least in the early stages 
of the operation.” 


The Comet is stressed for a 45 ft/sec. 
gust (US standard) and has actually en- 
countered clear air gust of 21 fps. 


It was apparent that the routes on 
which the Comet will be used initially 
will be overland routes with available 
intermediate airports thus eliminating 
the forced low altitude operation prob- 
lem from the fuel reserve calculations. 
Also, the terminal points will be ones of 
low air traffic density, thus minimizing 
the holding and approach control prob- 
lems. I was unable to determine that 
BOAC had planned any definite solution 
to this problem, although it was indi- 
cated that they felt that ground radar 
controlled approaches were probably the 
answer. Apparently, the operational ex- 
perience being gained now and to be 
gained in the early commercial opera- 
tion is necessary before anything defi- 
nite can be said. as to approach pro- 
cedures and fuel reserves necessary for 
mixed jet and reciprocating engined air- 
craft operation. 


It was apparent that the airport noise 
problem has not been solved at all and 
that it is a source of considerable anxiety. 


(Continued Next Month) 















It Works! 


That helpful credit union loan and 
watching little expenses sure builds 
savings and brightens the future. 

Know your credit union treasurer 
and see him regularly. 
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Greater Membership 
Participation Being 
Sought by ALPA 

(Continued from Page 3, Col. 3) 
years and a half. Elections in the 5 re- 
gions would be staggered so that a 
Regional Vice President would be elected 
each six months. 


Noting that more than 220 changes 
have been made in the construction of 
the new Administration building at Mid- 
way Airport at a cost of $158,209.42, and 
that the total cost of building and land 
will reach the $804,970.52 mark, the com- 
mittee recommended that a three-man 
interim committee, working with the 
President, architect and contractor, make 
every effort to see that construction 
proceeds “with no outside interference 
or supervision other than that which is 


normal to insure that the plans and 
specifications are followed in a satis- 
factory manner.” 

After its deliberations, it was the 


thought of the five-man survey group 
that a three-man Constitutional Commit- 
tee be elected to “meet with the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Vice President 
for the purpose of modernizing the con- 
stitution and by-laws in conformity with 
the general reorganization.” 

(The Board of Directors, however, se- 
lected a 5-man committee with full au- 
thority to re-write the Constitution and 
By-Laws and to submit their recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors 
for their approval.) 


The new Executive Committee of five 
regional vice presidents would meet 
every three months beginning October, 
1951, and would be “charged with con- 
tinuity in the pilot-management of the 
Association.”’ Also, “it shall recommend 
policies to the convention and the Ex- 
ecutive Board and recommend 
changes in policies previously set forth.” 
This Executive Committee would act in 
the capacity of owners’ representatives 
and assume “the general trusteeship of 
the Association’s business and funds.” 
Likewise, it would ratify the President’s 
selection of staff employees and depart- 
ment heads. 

In recommending the creation of an 
Executive Committee, the survey group 
said that “many of the ills of the Asso- 
ciation have stemmed from the fact 
that the pilots themselves have not exer- 
cised sufficient control over the affairs 
of the Association.” 

“This has been due in part to the fact 
that no effective machinery has been 
provided for a continuity of pilot super- 
vision,” the report read. “The sub-com- 
mittee believes that in order for the 
organization to become more democratic 
and to reflect the needs of the member- 
ship better, that a continuing body 
known as the Executive Committee be 
set up.” 

On the fiscal setup the committee 
made 17 specific recommendations: 


1. The Secretary-Treasurer should pre- 
(Continued on Page 15, Col. 1) 
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Tandem Typ 





Here is the experimental tandem-type 
landing gear being tested on a Fairchild 
C-119 Packet at Hagerstown, Md. Strain 
gauges have been mounted on the gears 
and struts, while recording oscilloscopes 
in the plane’s fuselage maintain a run- 
ning record on film of the loads sus- 
tained by the gear during testing. The 
wider “footprint” afforded by these 
wheels expedites landing on unprepared 
fields and rough terrain. 





New Menace 
To Pilots 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 1) 


“Procedure to Follow if Charged 
With a Violation” 

1. When in doubt as to the legality 
of your flight procedure, exercise your 
Emergency Authority, as defined in CAR 
61.310. 

“61.310 Emergency decisions. The 
pilot in command is authorized, in 
emergency situations which require 
immediate decision and action, to 
resolve upon a course of action which 
is required ‘by the factors and in- 
formation available to him. He may, 
in such situations, deviate from pre- 
scribed methods, procedures, or mini- 
mums to the extent required by con- 
siderations of safety. When such 
emergency authority is exercised, 
the pilot shall, to the extent possible, 
keep the proper control station fully 
informed regarding the progress of 
the flight. He shall submit a written 
report of any such deviation to his 
operations manager. The operations 
manager shall furnish a copy of such 
report, with his comments, promptly 
to the Administrator.” 

2. If charged with a violation without 
having exercised your emergency author- 
ity, do not submit any report of the 
incident without prior consultation with 
Headquarters Legal Department. If the 
company demands an immediate report, 
it should specifically state that it is being 
provided only for company use and is 
not to be given to any other person for 
any purpose whatsoever. 

A little “prevention” in these matters 
may be worth a great deal of “cure.” 








Trans-Pacific Pilots 


s o 
View Is Sustained 

On July 7, 1951, Trans-Pacific piloty 
grievance was settled by the carrier, 
with Pilots E. E. Hart, A. W. Olson, 
B. W. Chang and J. C. Allen being paid 
$891.44. 

The pilots had filed their grievance! 
on April 24, 1951. 

Decision 83 of the National Labor 
Board prescribes a minimum base pay 
of $1600 a year for air line pilots and 
all certificated air carriers must pay at 
least in accordance therewith. Trans- 
Pacific commenced a non-scheduled op- 
eration on July 1, 1946. It received a 
certificate from the CAB on February 
17, 1949, and commenced scheduled op- 
erations on June 6, 1949. : 

The company contended that it was 
not required to pay Decision 83 scale 
until after it commenced scheduled op- 
eration, i.e., June 6, 1949. The Asso- 
ciation contended on behalf of the pilots § 
that any certificated carrier was re- 
quired to pay in accordance with Deci- 
sion 83 and that Trans-Pacific had been 
certificated since February 17, 1949. The 
pilots’ view was sustained and on July 7,) 
1951, these four pilots received $891.44 
in back pay. 


rere = ~~ 


eerie oe 


Senator Douglas Would 
Muzzle CAB Members 


Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois has# 
proposed an amendment to the Adminis-j 
trative Procedures Act which would bar 
discussion by members of the CAB, or 
its staff personnel, of a case under con-} 
sideration outside the hearing room, and® 
would forbid private office or telephone} 
conversations by members and staff with 
industry representatives. 

























































































































































































ATO MIC The Atomic Energy Com 
mission has just relea’ 
this picture of the atomic explosion dur 
ing tests at Frenchman’s Flat in the Ne 
vada Desert. The commission supplied 
no further information. 
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The Meaning of Speed 
By RONALD L. OAKMAN 
Statistical-Research, ALPA 

The Douglas Aircraft Company recent- 

ly capitalized on the dramatic visit paid 

to this country after 14 years absence 





by General Douglas MacArthur. The 
news photographers whose cameras re- 
corded for posterity, MacArthur’s take- 
off from San Francisco in a huge Con- 


stellation, were loaded immediately into 
a new DC-6B which took off eight min- 
utes later and arrived in Washington, 
D. C., one hour before the MacArthur 
party. 

The fact that the same photographers 
were waiting at the airport to snap 
pictures of the famous general as he 
stepped down the ramp, tickled the pub- 
lic fancy and interest was further stimu- 
lated by the fact that this DC-6B flight 
had set a new world record for the dis- 
tance covered—2437 miles in seven hours 
and six minutes or an average block- 
to-block speed of 343 miles per hour. 

The block-to-block speed on both the 
DC-6 and the Constellation as fixed in 
most of the agreements between the 
pilots and the air line companies, around 
250 mph, and though, on this particular 
flight, sizeable tail winds were probably 
utilized, it can be readily seen that the 
DC-6B is somewhat faster than the con- 
ventional DC-6 now in use. 

American Airlines management main- 
tains that the system-wide block-to-block 
average speed on their DC-6 aircraft is 
224 mph. They further claim that the 
system-wide block-to-block average speed 
on their new two-motored Convair is 
only 158 mph, or slower than the speed 
experienced on the old work horse of 
the air, the DC-3. 

These claims made by the com- 
pany, be they right or wrong (no 
one has access to the necessary fig- 
ures used in computing these aver- 
age speeds) are indications that this 
method of measuring speed is nei- 
ther satisfactory nor realistic for 
pilot pay purposes. 

In the first place, the block-to- 
block speed of an airplane is, under 
this method, arbitrarily determined 
by the company’s scheduling depart- 
ment. If the DC-6 were used on 
short hauls in place of the Convair, 
its speed would then be lower than 
that of the Convair and if the pilots’ 
pay was tied to speed, the pay on 
the DC-6 would consequently be 
lower than that of the Convair, 
more and more because of increased 
scheduled stops. 

Pilots are realizing that the system- 
wide block-to-block method of measur- 
ing speed has little or no bearing on 
the speed travelled through the air. 
Consequently, the large majority of the 
pilot agreements stipulate that each type 
of aircraft used be pegged at specified 
speeds. Most of these pegged speeds, or 
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“Wings of Progress,” a comprehensive exhibit of commercial 
air transportation, has been presented to the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago by United Air Lines. Picture at left shows J. A. Herlihy 
(left), vice president-operations for UAL, formally presenting the exhibit to Major 
Lenox R. Lohr, president of the Museum. At right is the airport control tower display 
with Stewardess Roseann Schaffer in charge. The exhibit occupies 6,200 square feet 
and has 11 display units, including an interior mockup of a DC-6 Mainliner. 





“agree-to-speeds,” are somewhat lower 
than the cruising speed of which the air- 
craft are capable and somewhat higher 
than what would be experienced on a 
system-wide block-to-block average basis. 


The system employed on some air 
lines for mileage pay purposes, sometimes 
called “actual mileage” and_ usually 
measured in terms of miles between 
points as published by the Federal Air- 
ways or the U. S. Geodetic Survey, is 
likewise inaccurate, misleading and mis- 
named, for the miles so measured are 
in almost every instance considerably 
less than the miles actually flown to 
cover the route. 


For example, the actual airway 
distance between Chicago and New 
York as measured by the Federal 
Airways is 734 miles. However, a 
pilot taking off from Chicago usually 
takes off into the west due to wind 
conditions and depending on circum- 
stances and he may cover a radius 
of 10 miles before he is actually 
headed on his course toward New 
York. If thunderstorms are encoun- 
tered enroute, he may go hundreds 
of miles out of his way to avoid tur- 
bulence and upon arrival he may be 
forced to stay up and circle the field 
at various altitudes awaiting clear- 
ance of traffic or suitable weather 
conditions. This may involve 15 min- 
utes or an hour and 15 minutes, but 
all of the time involved is divided 
into the actual point-to-point dis- 
tance of the air-ways, resulting in 
a much lower speed than the pilot 
actually travelled. Similarly on this 
same trip from Chicago to New York 
his average specd would be drasti- 
cally affected by the number of stops 
and sometimes this trip entails four 
or five stops on the Convair. 

The faster the aircraft the more dras- 
tically the speed is affected by the num- 
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Ten Years Ago 


Eastern Air Lines signs an employ- 
ment agreement with its pilots, with 
rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions covered. One remaining operator 
has not signed. It is National Air Lines. 
The services of the National Mediation 
Board has been invoked. National 
would be the 16th and last agreement 
between domestic air carriers and ALPA. 

* * * 

The country’s domestic air lines 
have renewed their attempt to pre- 
vent the administration from tak- 
ing more of their airliners for 
British service, with a demand for 
at least 250 new commercial planes 
of large size for delivery during 
late 1942 and early 1943. 

7 * * 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has es- 
tablished new air lane zones because of 
the increase in use by the civil and 
military. Levels above 17,000 feet are 
reserved for the military; below 3,500 
feet for miscellaneous, civil and private 
planes, and between the two altitudes 
for commercial travel. 

* * * 

Dr. Ralph Greene, father of the 
Line Pilots Federal 85-hour month- 
ly limitation, dics. Dr. Greene, who 
had many accomplishments in the 
medical and piloting professions to 
his credit, was a pilot himself and 
an honorary member of ALPA. He 
was first and always the pilots’ ally. 

* Oo” * 

The commercial pilots are proving vi- 
tal to the defense effort in their air 
lifts to the fighting zones. (Editor’s 
Note: In 1950 and ’51, the commercial 
carriers again have proved the back- 
bone in the air lifts to Korea.) 
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Skillful Flying Is 
Evident in Forced 
Constellation Landing 


On July 20, an Eastern Air Lines Con- 
stellation encountered severe vibration 
and fluttered to such an extent that a 
decision for an immediate landing was 
made by the pilot, Captain J. B. Arm- 
strong, Council 18, Miami. The landing 
was made so smoothly that one passen- 
ger slept through the forced incident 
and had to be aroused by the crew. For 
his skillful handling of the landing, Cap- 
tain Armstrong has been commended 
and exonerated of any blame. 

ALPA crash representatives, J. A. 
LaVake and Captain John Payne, pro- 
ceeded immediately to the scene of the 
forced landing in a meadow near Rich- 
mond, Va., where the plane _ swept 
through a fence and came to rest near 
a stand of trees and the James River. 
The craft was only slightly damaged, 














Mrs. Anna Luisa Branger in the cock- 
pit of her Piper Cub plane which she 
pushed to 26,820 feet for what is said 
to be a new altitude record for women 
and light planes. 





and it soon became evident that a pos- 
sible cause for the vibration and flutter- 
ing was the opening up of a fairly large 
hydraulic tank access door. Captain 
LaVake remained at the scene, while 
Captain Payne accompanied EAL and 
government officials to Miami where 
flight tests were initiated to determine 
if an open hydraulic tank access door 
could cause the vibration and flutter 
Captain Armstrong had experienced. 
The flight tests proved that the hy- 
draulic tank access door which came 


open in flight caused the trouble. Steps | 


are under way to check the security of 
this door, and it is obvious that other 
access doors needed in the servicing and 
inspection of aircraft should be under- 
going a thorough inspection to deter- 
mine the adequacy of all fasteners. 
Things of this nature are one of the 
possible causes of the “unexplained” ac- 
cidents. If the plane involved here had 
been demolished instead of making a 
safe landing, it is likely nothing would 
have been determined as to the cause. 
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Air Space Meetings 


Headquarters Engineering Department 
is receiving more and more copies of 
minutes from Regional Airspace Sub- 
committee hearings. At these meetings, 
industry-wide attendance and exchange 
of viewpoints is in evidence. Most recent 
copy of minutes received came from 
ALPA’s Regional Airspace Subcommittee 
member in the Hawaiian Islands. Cap- 
tain W. P. Baker, Council 65, Hawaiian 
Islands, says, “The meeting was very 
fine, agreeable and enlightening.” ALPA 
Regional Air Safety committees should 
keep in touch with the CAA so as not 
to miss any of these meetings. 





Trans-Pacific Pays 


Pilots E. E. Hart, A. W. Olson, B. W. 
Chang and J. C. Allen, on July 7, 1951, 
were paid $891.44 by Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in settlement of a grievance with 
the carrier based on an incorrect com- 
putation of pay from September 6, 1949 
to December 6, 1949, and from March 6, 
1950, to April 15, 1950. 


Make 





Bill Bridgeman at the controls of the 
Douglas Skyrocket which reached an alti- 
tude of 80,000 feet and flew at a speed 
set unofficially at 1,326 miles per hour, 
the fastest man ever traveled. 





‘Interchange Talks 


In reopening the Southern Service to 
the West case, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board provided for oral arguments on 
September 17, and the consideration by 
the Board of the following cases: (1) 
Interchange between Eastern, Braniff 
and TWA—Miami to points west of 
Amarillo, Tex., and (2) Amendment of 
Eastern’s certificate to accommodate this 
interchange. 


Eastern Negotiations 


Pilot and Headquarters representatives 
are expected to meet August 6 in Miami, 
Fla., to resume negotiations on an 
amended contract with Eastern Air 
Lines. This will be the fifth in the 
series of conferences with the company. 





Amendments with 
Pacific Northern Are 
Ratified by Pilots 


An amendment to the employment 
agreement contract with Pacific North. 
ern Airlines was satisfactorily negotiated 
at conferences in Anchorage, Alaska, on 
July 19-22, and in Seattle on July 25-26, 


Under the amended agreement, first 
pilots will receive an increase of $158 
a month, and copilots’ pay increase will 
range to $190 a month. Other highlights 
of the amended contract which was ne- 
gotiated by G. W. McCracken, R. Cham- 
berlain and R. Stevens, ALPA repre- 
sentatives, with Howard Jones from 
Headquarters, were meal allowances of 
$1.75 for breakfast, lunch and midnight 
snacks, and $3.25 for dinner, plus 10 
per cent on all meals; 120 days sick 
leave with full pay, and full credit with 
pay for all deadheading for both first 
pilots and first officers. 


Negotiating for the company was F. M. 
Tyvoll, Director of Industrial Relations. 





Records 


Mrs. Jacqueline Auriol, piloting « 
French-built Vampire, jet fighter plane, 
averaged 509 miles an hour during 4 
62-mile flight. This is said to be a 
record for women. 





Pilots Participate in 
Martin Development 


TWA Captains R. N. Buck of New 
York and A. C. Lundberg of Los Angele 
have been assigned by the TWA-MEC 
to work with the Glenn L. Martin er 
gineers on certain difficulties whid 
which have developed in the modificé 
tion program for Martin airplane 


Though their activities are centered ii 
Kansas City, at the Company’s engineer 
ing and overhaul base, the pilot team 
also visits the Martin plant in Baltimor 
for consultation on the 202s and 404 
which are currently on order for East 
ern and TWA. 
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th |ALSSA Becomes Autonomous 
1 Are Mary Koos, First Mn, 
ts | Elected President, ae 


1ployment 


ic Nort IS Qt Headquarters 





negotiated 
Alaska, on Mary Alice Koos, first elected persi- 
‘uly 25-26, dent of the Air Line Stewards and Stew- 
: ardesses Association, assumed her new 
apa an duties on a full-time basis at Head- 
"8 quarters on July 1. President Koos, who 
rease will 4; Chairman, CAP Council 40, Wash- At ALSSA 
highlights ington and Chairman of CAP-MEC, was 
: oe elected at the first biennial convention Conclave 
hg reel held June 5-8 at the Sherry Hotel, Chi- (ABOVE) The first elected offi- 
nes from™ “22°: cers of the Air Line Stewards and 


Stewardesses Association, left to 
right: Ruth A. Schmidt, TWA, Chi- 
cago, Treasurer; Mary Alice Koos, 
CAP, Washington, President; Jo- 
seph J. Oliver, EAL, Miami, First 
Vice President, and Irene M. Eas- 


wances off Other officers elected were: Joe Oliver, 
midnight § First Vice President, EAL, Miami; Ruth 
plus 10 A. Schmidt, Treasurer, TWA, Chicago, 
days sick™ and Irene Eastin, Secretary, UAL, San 
redit with Francisco. 


both first At the convention ALSSA became 


was F.M, 
Relations. : 





an autonomous organization. It has 
patterned its organization after 
ALPA’s overall plan, both at Head- 
quarters and in the field. 


tin, UAL, San Francisco, Secretary. 

(TOP RIGHT) Absorbed in the 
constitution and by-laws are, left 
to right, Erla Jane Ramsey, AA, 
New York, and President Koos, 
both members of the committee on 





























































— Twelve regional vice presidents will by-laws. 
5 administer operations in the field under (2ND RIGHT) John Brisendine, 
§ the direction of Headquarters. These 12, Chairman, EAL Council 3, Atlanta, 


ry Pekan @ : noti says a few pertinent words at one 
> ong am poremtheta Cunsing of the sessions as Mary Lou Blair 


(left), Chairman, EAL Council 1, 
(1) Boston, Eleanore Spillane, NEA; 


New York, and Bobbie Menefee, 
| (2) New York, Elizabeth Howard, TWA; Chairman, Braniff Council 27, Dal- 
(3) Washinton, Adella Follett, AA; (4) las, lend an ear. 

Miami, Ted Lane, EAL; (5) Chicago, (3RD RIGHT) “It’s like this,” 
Barbara Newell, AA; (6) Memphis and Jack Clemens, Chairman, NWA 
Kansas City, Frances Brown, C&S; (7) a a ae = ncn 
Houston and Dallas, Joan Fry, TTA; (8) TWA Paseo 14, y ova Som, aod 
Minneapolis, Jack Clemens, NWA; (9) Catherine De Agazio, Chairman, 
Denver, Dixie Lee Hoffman, WAL; (10) NWA Council 6, Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles, Lila Danielson, AA; (11) (4TH RIGHT) Secretary Eastin 
San Francisco, Muriel Chandler, UAL, 


gives a few pointers to Tim Pang, 
and (12) Seattle, Alyce Palmer, UAL. also of UAL. 
Forty-seven of the 50 eligible delegates 
were in attendance at the convention. 
Among the important resolutions act- 
ed upon were: 


S 





by adequate insurance protection. 


Headquarters was directed to make 
application to the AF of L for an in- 
ternational charter. 

Adopted its constitution and by-laws 
which were patterned after the ALPA 
document. 

It was decided to conduct a mili- 
tant program for the inclusion in the 
Civil Air Regulations of provisions 

Inclusion of Union shop provisions for considering the flight attendants 
in the ALSSA cmployment agree- as properly certified flight crew 
ments. members. 

Approval of a provision that ALSSA The convention approved efforts of 
members on Association business, as well Headquarters to have rest provisions 
as Headquarters employees, be covered of the CAR as they apply to flight crew. 


Provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of an accident investiga- 
tion committee by the MEC of each 
air line to protect the interests of 
attendants against possible accusa- 
hter plane, tion or discipline in the event of 
- during 4 question involving emergency pro- 
| to be «§ cedures pertaining to an accident. 
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Brown, C&SA, Memphis; (7) Joan Fry, TTA, Houston; (8) 
Jack Clemens, NWA, Minneapolis; (10) Lila Danielson, AA, 
Los Angeles; (11) Muriel Chandler, UAL, Sar. Francisco, and 
(12) Alyce Palmer, UAL, Seattle. 







V There are 12 Regional Vice 

ICE PRES Presidents in the ALSSA setup. 
The figures before the name denotes the region. Left to right: 
(2) Elizabeth Howard, TWA, New York; (4) Theodore Lane, 
EAL, Miami; (5) Barbara Newell, AA, Chicago; (6) Frances 
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Max Conrad of 
Minneapolis, gets a 
good-luck kiss from Jackie Thurlo as 
he prepares for non-stop flight from Los 
Angeles to New York. 


GOOD LUCK 
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in 


The Facts Are 
These --- 


(Continued from Page 11, Col. 2) 


ber of stops involved. This may be illus- 
trated by the following example or com- 
parison: 

Supposing we were to travel a dis- 
tance of 20 miles from our home to a 
nearby lake on a fishing trip, and on 
this 20 mile course are five stoplights, 
each of which with our usual luck we 
just miss. This means that at each 
stoplight we lose 60 seconds. To aver- 
age 40 miles per hour on this trip, we 
would, therefore, have to travel at a 
speed of 46.4 miles per hour between 
each stoplight. Although our average 
speed for the trip is only 40 miles per 
hour, we have travelled on the average 
at a rate of 46.4 miles per hour or 16 
per cent faster than our total trip time 












Cucsat sets down on the runway at LaGuardia Field after 
RECORD FLIGHT making a non-stop flight from Los Angeles in 23 hours, 
4 minutes and 31 seconds in his Piper Cub. 








Though happy over his 
record, Conrad was a 
bit weary after his non-stop flight in his 
1000-pound Piper Cub from Coast to 
Coast. 


SO TIRED 





UAL Council Formed 


UAL pilots have organized Council 115 
at Portland, Ore. Officers are: William 
S. Hughes, Jr., Chairman; Jerreld L. 
Newquist, Senior Copilot Representa- 
tive, and George W. Welter, Vice Chair- 
man. This brings the number of UAL 
locals councils to nine. 
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would indicate. Over this same course 
if we were to maintain an average of 
80 miles per hour, we would have to 
maintain a speed between stoplights of 


106.6 miles per hour and in so doing,’ 


the average speed actually travelled 
would be 33 .per cent higher than our 
time for the trip would indicate, and 
so it is with aircraft. With the same 
number of stops enroute, the faster air- 
craft carries more of a handicap as it 
progresses in speed. 

To truly compensate a pilot for 
the speed at which he flies (cruising 
speed), the company would have to 
accept the pilot’s word as a basis 
for determining what this speed ac- 
tually is, for he and the copilot alone 
are aware of what this speed is on 
all legs of a trip. 

Likewise, when the company pays 
a pilot on the system-wide block-to- 
block speed method, the pilot is 
placed in a position of taking the 
company’s word for the speed of 
the aircraft because it would be an 
impossible task for him to figure 
this out alone. Thus, it appears that 
negotiated, or “agreed-to-speeds,” are 
the only speeds that are not capable 
of bias in either direction. 

The aircraft manufacturers issue charts 
illustrating accurately the speeds at 








The "Old Workhorse" 
Retirin 


G. C. Stewart, Jr., scribe, AA Councij 
50-Nashville, has a message to this de- 
partment giving the “lowdown” on that 
stalwart ALPA member, Wylie Drum- 
mond. Let Scribe Stewart convey this 
news to you: ‘After several years of 
faithful duty our old workhorse, Wylie 
Drummond, has retired from the chair- 
manship of AAL Council 50, down Nash- 
ville way. Though sorry to see Wylie 
leave his old post, the boys are happy to 
welcome into his old position Edward 
Olson, newly elected chairman. Ed _ has 
already M.C.’d a meeting, and it looks 
as though he will take up just where 
Wylie left off. Also glad to welcome J. D. 
Gilmore as Vice Chairman (or Chairman 
of Vice), J. R. Hawley as Councilman, 
K. P. Sisk as copilot representative, along 
with R. Sanderson as copilot member, 
Think that I can speak for the entire 
council in saying that the Nashville boys 
are 100 per cent behind the Negotiating 
Committee in their efforts to obtain a new 
contract for us.’’ Scribe Stewart adds this 
“P.S.”: “Although we thought that Wylie 
needed a rest after several years of con- 
ventions, meetings, etc., it would seem 
to be sometime in the future what with 
the undertaking of building a new home 
and recently being appointed as a pilot 
member of the System Board of Adjust- 
ment.”’ 



































ALPA Will Attend 
CAR Conferences 


The annual review of the Civil Air 
Regulations respecting airworthiness re- 
quirements, conducted by the CAB 
Safety Bureau, will begin in Washing- 
ton on August 6. Representing ALPA 
at these conferences will be Theo. G. 
Linnert of Headquarters Engineering 
and Air Safety Department, and a select 
group of pilot committee members. 

Since the onset of the Korean War in 
June, 1950 caused last year’s meeting 
to be cancelled, a heavy two-year back- 
log of comment on present CAR require- 
ments can be expected. A 14-item agenda 
has been scheduled for discussion, of 
which seven points deal with transport 
aircraft airworthiness problems. It is 
these latter 7 items on which ALPA§ 
will enter discussions. 




















Physical Form 89 Eliminated 

Through the efforts of ALPA, and with 
the cooperation of the medical service 
of the CAA, Standard Form 89 has been 
eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget 
in connection with the pilots’ physical 
examinations. Only Standard Form 88 
is required. 


















MODERNIZING PROGRAM 
Mid-Continent Airlines is modernizing its 
DC-3s and increasing the seating capacity 
from 21 to 24 passengers, according to J. W. 
Miller, president. 








which their particular aircraft will travel 
according to the horsepower used and 
the altitude maintained. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the agreement be 
tween one air line and its pilots this 
more or less scientific approach has 
been utilized for purposes of arriving al 
the speed of their DC-6 aircraft for 
hourly pay purposes. At 60 per cent 
horsepower and an altitude of 10,00 
feet, this aircraft will travel at a true 
air speed of 274 miles per hour and it 
is at this speed that the pilots are paid 
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Greater Membership 
Participation Being 
Sought by ALPA 


(Continued from Page 10, Col. 1) 


pare an annual budget for consideration 
by the Executive Committee. 

2. Members of the Association should 
exercise greater control over the finances 
of the Association. 

3. The President’s salary should be at 
least equal to that of a top-bracket pilot. 

4. The salary of the Executive Vice 
President should be approximately $9,000 
for the first two years and thereafter 
should be approximately $12,500. 


5. There should be created a full-time 
position of Secretary-Treasurer. 


6. There should be a thorough finan- 
cial audit of the Association’s books once 
a year. 

7. Accounts payable should be shown 
on the Association’s books. 

8. The President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer should sign all checks for 
more than $500, but the head of the 
bookkeeping department, or some other 
suitable employee, should draw smaller 
checks for routine expenses. 

9. A Mutual Aid plan should be acti- 
vated forthwith. 


10. An accounting system should be 
set up, including control accounts. 


11. Cost accounting books should be 
set up so that the cost of a particular 
project, such as a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board hearing, would be readily 
ascertainable. 


12. Proper reserves should be set up 
for doubtful accounts. 


13. Overpayment of strike assessments 
should be credited to the respective 
members’ dues accounts, as is being done 
in the UAL case. But in the case of 
old strike assessments prior to and in- 
cluding the National Airlines strike, the 
bookkeeping problems involved now 
would be too great. The amounts car- 
ried on the books as belonging to these 
funds should be merged with the gen- 
eral fund. 

14. When suitable arrangements have 
been made for the payment of dues, 
assessments, fines, or fees, the member 
in question should not be listed as de- 
linquent as long as his payments are 
current. 

15. A more thorough accounting sys- 
tem should be set up in order that ex- 
penditures now listed as “extraordinary” 
may be more properly defined. 

16. A more business-like system of 
petty cash vouchers should be estab- 
lished. 

17. More adequate reserves should be 


built up through careful business man- 
agement. 





Are you wearing a new ALPA em- 
blem? The new pin, which is superior 
to the old in every way, is available at 
Headquarters for $1.20 each. It has a 
bronze base and is gold plated with 
the letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now! 
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Look What the Mail Did! 


“A correspondence school pilot.” Don’t sneeze at that, and don’t under- 
estimate the value of “mail order” schooling. Captain Eddie Rickenbacher, 
World War I ace and now president of Eastern Air Lines, found that the 
correspondence school program came in 
handy in developing him into a solvent 
air line executive. Of course, his corre- 
spondence schooling was academic—not 
piloting. 

The “correspondence school pilot” 
we're referring to is Roy E. Keeler, PAA- 
Caribbean Council 10, who is third rank- 
ing flier with the company. He didn’t 
exactly learn to fly by the correspond- 
ence school route, but he studied the 
rudiments of aerodynamics while driving 
a truck in his home town of Detroit. That 
preliminary study has given him 20,700 
hours in the air. 

World War I gave Captain Keeler a 
chance to become an aviation mechanic. 
A barnstorming period followed, and not too long after he won his pilot's 
license. Now 52 years of age, he joined PAA in 1929. 

Roy, at 52, says that old pilots, unlike old soldiers, don’t fade away. 
They just keep on flying. He is one of four PAA pilots who have been flying 
planes for a total of 135 years (Methuselah-like), and have logged an ag- 
gregate of 98,000 hours. 

To keep the records straight, Captain Keeler and his three conferees 
have flown a total of 13,800,000 miles, or something like 57 trips to the moon 
and back, or 552 trips around the world. 

Having one of the top spots on the seniority list, Roy can be a bit 
choosey. Well, he likes to live in Miami, and does, and he likes to fly to 
South and Central America and the Caribbean, and he does. 

Starting your correspondence school course tomorrow? 

















Roy E. Keeler 
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Leo Gets a Proper Lift 


Those who remember the pilots’ 10-month strike ‘against National 
Airlines in 1948—February to November—will probably remember Leo. 
And that’s not the MGM motion picture trade mark, Leo the Lion. 


We have just received word that Captain Leo F. Cullen, MCA-Kansas 
City Council 45, has been appointed assistant chief pilot of Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines. Captain Cullen, who has accumulated more than I ,900,000 
miles aloft during his 15 years with the company, will be stationed in 
Kansas City. 

Back to the National strike. In the agreement ending the walkout 
provision was made that a group of neutral pilots be selected to check out 
the National Pilots. Captain Cullen wes one of the triumvirate selected. 


Leo has served in virtually every phase of air lines operation— 
apprentice mechanic, dispatcher, radio operator, station manager, copilot 
and pilot. He has more licenses in aviation work than any other em- 
ployee of MCA. He became a captain in 1943, and has been flying Con- 
vairs for the past year. 
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Active Duty 

Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J.—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, Jolin—MCA 
Nelson, F. S—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Scliier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 
Carmichael, G. F.—TWA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparhoe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Alcock, G. A.—PAA 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Appleby, J. R.—UAL 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bolinet, F. L—TWA 
Bolton, Hl. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Iiniand 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carnenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Carter, Harold L.—Robinson 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L_—TWA 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Crawford, F. J.—PAA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 

De Blauw, John, Jr.—LAA 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dowd, J. H—MCA 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. G—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B.—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Galt, J. R.—NWA 
Gander, E. J.—NWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A-—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Graham, J. H.—MCA 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Haviena, G.—PAA 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Hoved, Victor—TACA 
Huff, J. A—NWA 

Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones. W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kelley. R. A. Jr —FAL 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 


Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lampman, L. G.—NWA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Lind, Robert C.—NWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 


Llewellyn, Frank A.—Robinson 


Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie —PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 

Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Pope, Francis—TWA 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAI 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Render, R. F.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 


Rickman, L. M. 

Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandhlom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 


Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sheiton, G. E—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J.—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R.E. —Panagra 
Swallow, E. K.—UAL 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Toler, P. K.—MCA 
Tower, H. G.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—A 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Webb, Walton B.—TWA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Charles W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Briggs, Edwin—CAP 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A.—CA 

Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Fogleman, A. V.—CAP 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Helm, Thomas 0.—C&S 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Jenkins, J. G.—AA 
Johannpeter, J. W.—AA 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Kaufman, R. A.—AA 


* Keadle, F. E.—Varney 


Kite, Don N.—AA 

Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R.C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M—AA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
Parker. A. N.—TWA 
Peck, R. E.—NAL 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Pricer, J. S.—AA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Tuntland, P. E.—WAL 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Wynne, H. F.—WAL 


Inactive 

Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis % 
Bowne, F. S.—PAA 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 


Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
a . 

Hine 

Hollond, ‘Glen A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H.R 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. 


Little, R. J. 
Lorber, C. A. 

Lowe, E. L. 

Maas, E. A. 
McConnell, W. M. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Nicholson, Raymond F. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 

Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Solomon, W. H. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P.L 
Stark, H. C. 

Steen, J. L. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith. W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Welsh, S. D.—TWA 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S.L. 
Wixon, Jack 
Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 

Clark, W. H. 

Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Regers, Wil 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 


in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





